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the directives of their party organizations outside parliament.
The Communists had always known this subservience. But the
Socialists now showed it to a very marked degree, and assumed
the role of the destroyers of ministries because their deputies
and ministers had so often to oppose measures at the dictates
of the party executive, rather than seek to compromise about
them for the sake of preserving ministerial harmony.
Behind this changing party alignment lay a shifting balance
of social forces in post-war France. In 1945 the former bias in
favour of agricultural and peasant interests had diminished,
and industrial labour was now more strongly organized with
trade unions taking a more direct and active role in political
life. Again, there was considerable discussion of this change in
1946, and again it proved by 1952 to have been greatly exag-
gerated. At first the C.G.T., fallen very much under Communist
Party control, could boast a membership of more than 3
million. As a result of the split in organized labour caused by
the secession of the non-Communist Force ouvriere in 1947 and
the continuance of the Christian trade unions, the total
influence of organized labour soon diminished. By 1952, only
about one-third t>f the 12 million industrial workers belonged
to trade unions. At the same time economic conditions had
favoured the farmers. As the growers of foodstuffs in a period
of rising food-prices they prospered. Because their wealth lay
in real property, they were little injured by inflation. The
black market, which had brought so much hardship to the
towns, brought wealth to the countryside. The peasant's
standard of living rose whilst that of the industrial worker and
the small rentier fell. He could, moreover, evade taxation very
much more simply than the wage-earner.
Industry and trade, too, showed great powers of resistance
to the trends making for more big-scale production and con-
centration. It was estimated in 1950 that whereas there had
been about one million shopkeepers in 1940, there were one-
and-a-half million by 1950. This remarkable tenacity of the
'little man' in business, accompanied by the prosperity of the
peasant farmer, explains the revival of the Radical Party and
the Independent conservative groups who traditionally claim